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NOTES ON SUETONIUS. 
By Albert A. Howard. 

A supposed fragment of Suetonius in Scott* s Waverley, 

AN article by G. Becker in the Rheinisches Museum XXXVII, 
XjL p. 642 fg., calls attention to a supposed fragment of Suetonius 
in Scott's Waverley^ chap. 10, which Becker thinks Scott may have 
found in some old glossary of which nothing further is known. 

In the novel the " Baron," in speaking of the feasts at Waverley- 
Honour, which he calls epuiae lautiores^ continues, " I say epulae 
rather thzn prandium, because the latter phrase is popular: epulae 
ad senatum^ prandium vera ad populum attinet^ says Suetonius Tran- 
quillus." 

L. Schwabe, in the last edition of Teuffers Romische Literature 
% 347. 3, cites the article of Becker in a manner which seems to 
imply that he is convinced of the genuineness of the gloss. 

Aside from the improbability that Scott was acquainted with any 
sources of information about Suetonius which have since 1829 dis- 
appeared, there are several passages in the preserved works of 
Suetonius which show that he did not recognize the distinction 
between epulum and prandium which is made in this supposed gloss. 
Cf. TuL 26, munus populo epulumque pronuntiavit infiUae memoriam: 
quod ante eum nemo ; Aug, 98, spectavit assidue exercentes ephebos . . . 
isdem etiam epulum in conspectu suo praehuit ; Cal, 17, congiarium 
populo bis dedity . . . totiens abundantissimum epulum senatui equestri- 
que ordini^ etiam coniugibus ac liberis utrorumque ; Cal, 18, et panaria 
cum obsonio viritim divisit; qua epulatione equiti R. contra se hilarius 
avidiusque vescenti partes suas misit. In none of these passages is 
the epulum restricted to the senate, and it is therefore highly improb- 
able that Suetonius ever made the statement attributed to him by 
Scott. 
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The real source of the quotation is almost certainly Faber^s 
Thesaurus Eruditionis Scholasticae^ a copy of which (the Leipzig 
edition of 1696) was in the Abbotsford library. Under the word 
epulutn in this book occurs the following passage : " Sueton. Caes, 
c. 38, Adiecit epulutn ac viscerationem et post Hispaniensem victoriam 
duo prandia. Ubi non frustra Epulum et Prandia distinguit. Nam 
Epulutn ad magistratus et senatus, [unde et inter senatorum privi- 
legia erat ius epulandi publice, de quo idem Suet. August, cap. 35] 
Fratidia ad populum pertinebant." 

Quoting possibly from memory, and therefore inaccurately as he 
not infrequently did, Scott probably assigns to Suetonius what is 
merely an explanation of the lexicographer. Becker may have been 
led to think of some old glossary as the source of this information 
by another passage in Waverley, chap. 48, where Scott speaks of "an 
ancient Glossarium upon the rule of St. Benedict, in the abbey of 
St. Amand," quoting ostensibly from it the words ^^caligae dictae sunt 
quia ligantur; natn socci non ligantur sed tantutn introtnittuntur.^^ In 
reality these words are quoted, with an unimportant omission, from 
DuCange, Glossariutn ad Scriptores Mediae et Infitnae Laiinitatis^ 
Paris 1733-36, vol. II, p. 46, a copy of which was in the Abbotsford 
library. Even the words " an ancient Glossarium," fete, are a trans- 
lation from DuCange, ^^Antiq, Gloss, in Regulatn S, Benedicti I BibL 
Abbatiae *S. Atnandi,^^ and the derivation of the name Caligula in 
Waverley, chap. 48, is another slightly inaccurate quotation from 
DuCange, vol. II, p. 47. 

Oppidum, 

Nero 23, cantante eo ne necessaria quidetn causa excedere theatro 
licitum est. Itaque et enixae quaedatn in spec tacu lis dicuntur, et multi 
taedio audiendi laudandique^ clausis oppidorum portis, aut furtim 
desiluisse de tnuro aut morte simulata funere elati. 

Even a slight consideration of this passage must make clear the 
fact that, if the words ^^ clausis oppidorum portis,^^ which are found in 
all the manuscripts of Suetonius, are correctly handed down to us, 
oppidutn must here be used in a technical sense and cannot mean 
"town." One naturally asks why closing the gates of the towns 
should prevent the spectators from leaving the theatres by the regular 
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outlets, or why, inasmuch as leaving the theatre was the only thing 
forbidden, it should have been necessary to close the town-gates. 
It is further apparent from Dio Cassius, Xiph, ep,, Ixiii. 15, that the 
spectators who feigned death did so for the sake of getting out of 
the theatre and not out of town : Ik tSv Oedrpiav €K<f>€p€<rOaL, Evidently 
therefore oppidum is here used either in a technical or in a popular 
sense to designate some part of the theatre. 

In the Roman circus the carceres, at least in early times, were 
called oppidum, as appears from Festus, Paul, ep., p. 184 Miiller, 
oppidum dicitur et locus in circo, unde quadrigae emittuntur; cf . Varro 
L.L.Y, 153, in circo primum unde mittuntur equi nunc dicuntur carceres 
Naevius oppidum appellat . . . quod ad muri speciem pinnis turribusque 
carceres olimfuerunt, scripsit poeta : 

Dictator ubi currum insidet, pervehitur usque ad oppidum. 

Cf . Placidus gloss, s. v. iuxta, iuxta oppidum prope carceres. 

In the ruins of the circus of Maxentius at Rome, which are taken 
as the basis for all reconstructions of the Circus Maximus, the main 
entrances lie at either end of the horseshoe-shaped rows of seats 
and between these ends and the carceres. The carceres are the 
counterpart of the scaena of the theatre, and these main entrances to 
the circus correspond closely to the irdpoBoi of the ancient theatre, 
which Vitruvius v. 6. 5 in speaking of the Roman theatre calls 
simply itinera. Now, as the circus was undoubtedly a much older 
institution at Rome than the theatre, and as the general resemblance 
between the two structures is so marked, it seems not unnatural that 
the scaena with the versurae procurrentes should have been some- 
what loosely called oppidum as corresponding to the carceres, and 
that the irdpoSoi should have been called oppidorum portae, perhaps 
from a similar popular designation of the entrances to the circus. 
In many of the theatres of Greece the only means of entrance 
was through the TropoSot (cf. Baumeister's Denkmdler, p. 1741), and, 
in such cases, closing the gates of the TapoBoL would have effectually 
prevented the departure of the spectators except in the manner 
described by Suetonius and Dio Cassius. 

The murus was probably the outer wall of the theatre itself, and in 
the case of a theatre built on the natural slope of a hill, as most 
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Greek theatres were, the leap from the wall would not necessarily 
involve much danger to life or limb. The use of the word murus to 
designate the wall of a building, while unusual, is not without 
parallel, Suetonius himself using the word, Nero 38, in speaking of 
the outer walls of a granary. 

Ascopa deligata. 

Nero 45, Alterius cello ascopa deligata simulque titulus ego quxdpotui 
sed tu culleum meruisti. 

For ascopa at least one manuscript, Parisinus 5802, reads et scopa; 
for deligata nearly all the manuscripts, including ABC DM L of 
Becker's^ classification, read delicata. 

Xiphilinus, in the epitome of Dio Cassius, Ixi. 16, speaking of the 
popular attacks oh Nero, says : fioXyov tc riva air dvSptavros avrov 
vvKTiap direKpifjuKrav, cvSciicvvficvot on cs iKtivov avrbv Scot ififitpXTJaOai. 

Assuming that the same incident is referred to in both these passages, 
Politian proposed to read ascopera for ascopa and this reading has 
been accepted by most modern editors of Suetonius, including Roth. 
Turnebus, Advers, xxx. 11, proposes ascoma and suggests that the 
Romans may have used this word in the feminine gender, as they 
occasionally took such liberties with other Greek words. 

The manuscript variant scopa is almost certainly incorrect, since 
Varro, Z. Z. viii. 7, x. 24, Quintilian, i. 5. 16, and all of the later 
grammarians unite in saying that scopa is not to be used in the 
singular, a point of style which must have been known to Suetonius. 

The word dxTKoir/jpa occurs once in a fragment of Diphilus, cf. 
Pollux, X. 18, and once in a fragment of Aristophanes, cf. Pollux, 
X. 160. As a Latin word it seems to occur but once, Judith 10. 5 of 
the Vulgate. In spite, therefore, of the ease with which this word 
can be derived from the manuscript reading it does not seem likely 
that Suetonius, writing for a Roman audience, made use of it. 

Still more improbable is oo-icco/Aa, which does not occur as a Latin 
word, and which in Greek means the leather padding of a row-lock, 



1 G. Becker, Quaestiones criiicae de C Suetoni Tranquilli de vita Caesarum 
litris VIIL Memel, 1862. 
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in late Greek a bellows ; for neither of these meanings makQ3 any 
possible sense in the passage under consideration. 

Another serious difficulty is found in the use of deligare with the 
dative collo^ a construction for which I find no authority in Latin. 
The verb deligare^ with the meaning which it here has, occurs only 
twice in Suetonius, Claudius 34, Nero 29, and in both cases it is 
joined with the preposition ad and the accusative. It occurs six 
times in Caesar, B»G, i. 53, iv. 29, v. 9, v. 48, B,C. iii. 39, iii. 40; 
six times in Livy, ii. 5. 6, viii. 7. 19, xxvi. 13. 15, 15. 8, 16. 2, xxviii. 
29. 11; and once in a fragment of Licinius quoted by Nonius, MiilL 
p. 331. 16, in all of these cases joined with ad and the accusative. 
In Cicero, Verr, ii. Act iv. § 86, in ea \statud\ Sopatrum . . . divaricari 
ac deligari iubet, the use of the ablative may be due to the presence 
of the verb divaricari, although in Nepos, Hann, 5. 2, we have the 
same construction, sarmenta in comibus deligata. Quintilian ii. 17. 19, 
uses circum and the accusative, sarmentis circum comua deligatis. 
These are the only examples of the use of the verb deligare, meaning 
"to bind to something,'* which I have been able to find; the word 
does not occur at all in Sallust or in Tacitus ; it occurs but once in 
Curtius, used, however, absolutely. 

I would suggest, therefore, to change ascopa deligata into dcricos 
praeligatus, this compound of ligare being joined with the dative in 
Livy xxii. 16. 7, fasces . . . aridi sarmenti praeligantur comibus. The 
word axTKo^ may have been used to avoid anticipating the jest in 
culleum of the inscription which follows ; it harmonizes well with 
yuoXyov in the quotation from Xiphilinus, and is a word which any 
Roman, with even a slight knowledge of Greek, would know. After 
the form ascopa, which looks like a feminine noun, had been coined, 
the gender of deligatus would naturally be changed to agree with it. 

The words " ego quid potui sed iu culleum meruisti " were apparently 
intended to be metrical, although I find no direct evidence that this 
fact has ever before been noticed. Even as the words are preserved 
in the manuscripts they form an imperfect dactylic hexameter, lacking 
the initial long syllable and containing a fault in the fourth foot. If, 
however, quid is interrogative the use of sed is peculiar, there being 
no strong antithesis between the two halves of the sentence such as 
we should naturally expect to find ; if quid is indefinite for aliquid 
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the construction is unusual. The emendation proposed by Gruter, 
egi quod for ego quid supplies the initial syllable of the hexameter 
and introduces the necessary antithesis. Perhaps, however, the verse 
began egi ego quod^ etc., and, through carelessness on the part of the 
copyist, egi which so much resembles ego was omitted in the arche- 
type of our manuscripts. A possible solution of the difficulty in the 
fourth foot is suggested by a passage in Paulus, cf. Festus ed. Miiller 
p. 60 s.v. corius^ where occur the words : cullus quoque masculine 
dixerunt, est enim genus tormenti e corio. If in spite of the warning 
given by Miiller in his notes to this passage, a warning which he 
supports by no evidence, it may be assumed that the reference is to 
the punishment of parricides, the change of a single letter in the 
quotation from Suetonius will give the desired hexameter. Foi* 
culleum read cullum and we have : 

, egi ego quod potui sed tu cullum meruisti. 

If axTKQ% is used in the sense of wine-skin or bottle there may be a 
reference to some old proverb about people born to be hung. 

Other examples of poetic tags attached to statues are found in 
luL 80, where the titulus is in trochaic septenarii, and in Aug, 70, 
where it is an iambic senarius. With these may be classed the 
graffiti in Nero 39, of which three are elegiac couplets. 

Sestertium deciens. 

The word sestertium preceded or followed by a so-called numeral 
adverb occurs twenty-three times in Suetonius's Lives of the Caesars^ 
and aside from the variant sestercium it is the only form of the word 
found in this construction in any of the manuscripts of Suetonius 
which have been examined, including two Paris manuscripts, Nos. 
5801 and 5802, collated by me during the summer of 1895. The 
manuscripts are numerous, and a very considerable number of them 
have been collated. They represent at least three different classes, 
and are derived from an archetype which was certainly as old as the 
ninth century; indeed Becker, Quaestiones criticae, p. 17, concludes 
that the codex Memmianus of the ninth century is the third in line 
of descent from the archetype. The word sestertium is always written 
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out in full, the final m being sometimes indicated by a dash above 
the «. The abbreviation HS, if we can trust the apparatus criticus 
of Roth and Becker, does not appear in any of the manuscripts ; 
it certainly does not occur in any of them which I have examined. 
In spite of this weight of manuscript authority, emendations, based 
on the theory that in this construction sestertium is always a neuter 
singular substantive regularly inflected, and that it is never the 
genitive pjural of sestertius, have been proposed in eight of the 
twenty-three passages mentioned, and these emendations have been 
unhesitatingly adopted into the text of all modern editions including 
that of Roth. 

The emended passages are as follows : 

lul, 50, Sed ante alias dilexit . . . Serviliam, cut et primo suo consu- 
latu sexagiens sestertium (sestertio Oudendorp.) margaritam mercatus est. 

Aug, 30, ut qui in cellam Capitolini lovis sedecim milia pondo auri 
gemmasque ac tnargaritas quingenties sestertium {sestertii J. F. Gronov) 
una donatione contulerit, 

Aug. 41, Senatorum censum ampiiavit ac pro octingentorum milium 
summa duodecies sestertium {sestertio Ernesti) taxavit. 

Tib. 48, Publice munificentiam bis omnino exhibuit^ proposito milies 
sestertium (sestertio Glareanus) gratuito in trienni tempus. 

Cat. 38, nee licendi Jinem factum, quoad tredecim gladiatores sestertium 
{sestertio Ernesti) nonagies ignoranti addicerentur. 

Claud. 6, Qui tamen moriens et in tertiis heredibus eum ex parte tertia 
nuncupatum, legato etiam circa sestertium {sestertii J. Gronov) vicies 
prosecutus commendavit, etc. 

Nero 27, Indicebat et familiaribus cenas quorum uni mitellita quadra- 
gies sestertium {sestertio Salmasius) constitit. 

Vesp. 19, interrogatis palam procuratoribus quanti funus et pompa 
constaret ut audiit sestertium {sestertio J. F. Gronov) centiens, exclama- 
vit, etc. 

In support of this same theory the following emendations have 
been found necessary : Livy xlv. 4. i, decern pondo auri et argenti ad 
summam sestertium {sestertii J. F. Gronov) deciens in aerarium rettulit, 
where the form sestertium has the support of the only manuscript, 
the codex Vindobonensis of the fifth century; Macrobius iii. 15. 10, 
huius Hirii villam . . . constat . . . quadragies sestertium {sestertio 
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J. F. Gronov) venum datuniy where sestertium is the only manuscript 
reading ; Val. Max. ix. 1.4, uter igitur luxuriosior est^ egone qui decern 
columnas centum milibus nummum emij an tu, qui decern arbuscularutn 
umbram tricies sestertium {sestertii Kempf) summa conpensas, where 
sestertium is the only manuscript reading. No other form than 
sestertium is found anywhere in manuscripts either of Livy or of 
Macrobius. 

Unquestionably the forms sestertii^ genitive, and sestertio, ablative, 
are found joined with the numeral adverb in the manuscripts of 
some authors (I have found in all twenty-seven ^ cases) and there is 
no reason for doubting the correctness of these forms. It does not, 
however, follow as a necessary conclusion from this evidence that 
wherever the sum expressed is in the genitive or ablative, only the 
forms sestertii and sestertio are possible.- The two constructions 
deciens sestertium in which sestertium is a genitive plural, and deciens 
sestertium in which sestertium is a neuter singular substantive, prob- 
ably existed side by side, and were, if not equally common, at least 
equally correct. 

The reasons for believing that sestertium in this construction is a 
genitive plural are as follows. Varro L, Z. ix. 88, after explaining 
the system of numbering in use among the Romans for sums less 
than one thousand, says < Antiqui his numeris fuerunt contenti. Ad hoc 
tertium et quartum actum ab decies minores imposuerunt vocabuia, neque 
rationCj sed tamen non contra eam de qua scribimus analogiam. Nam 
[uf] deciens cum dicatur hoc deciens, ut mille hoc mille, ut sit utrumque 
sine casibus vocis, dicemus ut hoc mille, huius mille, sic hoc deciens, huius 
deciens, neque eo minus in altero, quod est mille, praeponemus hi mille. 



^ The genitive sestertii is found in ten passages (I give in each case the numeral 
adverb): Cic. Phil. ii. § 95, centiens; Sen. Nat. Q. i. 16. i, milies; Tac. Ann. ii. 37, 
deciens, ii. 86, deciens ^ xii. 53, ter miliens, xii. 58, centies ; Plin. ad Trai. 4, quadrin- 
genties ; Val. Max. iii. 7. i d, guadragies, milies ^ iv. 8. 3, centies atque quinquagies. 
The ablative sestertio is found in Varro R. R. iii. 17, quadragies; [Caes.] Bell. Afr. 
90, miliens; Cic. pro Font. § 4, ducenties et triciens; Nepos Att. 14, znciest centies; 
Veil. ii. 48, centies ; Sen. cons ad Helv. 10. 4, centies, 10. 9» centies, 12. 6, decies, 
Benef. iv. 36. 2, centies ; Tac. Ann. iii. 17, quinquagies, vi. 17, milies, xvi. 13, quadra- 
gies y Hist. iv. 42, septuagies; Plin. Ep. iii. 19. 7, tricies; Val. Max. ix. 1.4, sexagies, 
tricies. I have found no other examples in which the forms sestertio and sestertii 
were not emendations for HS of the manuscripts. 
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horum milk . . . Evidently there is a lacuna in the text after mille^ 
but the meaning of the passage is undoubtedly that deciens^ and the 
other numeral adverbs may be used as substantives in all cases 
singular or plural without change of form, exactly as mille is used. 

The word mille occurs repeatedly as a substantive, and in the 
oblique cases. As a substantive it can be modified only by a geni- 
tive, as mille hominum, etc., and it is repeatedly joined with a verb 
or adjective in the singular, as we learn from Gellius i. 16, Macrobius 
!• 5' 5; cf. Draeger Hist. Syntax I, p. 179 fg., where ten examples are 
quoted, while Gellius says : in his atque in multis aliis " mille " numero 
singulari dictum est. Again in Varro L,L, ix. 85, although the text 
is slightly corrupt, the implication seems to be that when mille is a 
definite number, the shorter forms of the genitive are used with it, 
e.g. mille denarium^ mille hummum. 

After the analogy of mille, deciens as a substantive should therefore 
be modified by the genitive, preferably the shorter form, and when 
used in the singular, hoc deciens, should be joined with a verb or 
adjective in the singular. The fact that verb and adjective forms in 
agreement with phrases like deciens sestertium are regularly in the 
singular has alwa)rs been the strongest point in the argument against 
sestertium as a genitive in this construction. In the rare instances 
in which centena milia is added to the numeral adverb, verb and 
adjective forms are always neuter plural in agreement with milia, as 
was to be expected, and it has been argued that even if the words 
centena milia were understood the plural would be required. It is 
undoubtedly true that so long as the numeral adverb was felt as 
such, adjective and verb forms would necessarily agree with the 
milia expressed or implied, but when deciens was used as a substan- 
tive in condensed expressions to mean millions, the natural result 
would be utter disregard of the words centena milia, and the adoption 
of new constructions, deciens as a substantive being modified by the 
genitive, exactly as we find to be the case with mille. 

Unfortunately these large numbers are used almost exclusively to 
denote sums of money, and in the great majority of cases the 
abbreviation HS Ms used to represent the unit of value. There are 

* In the manuscripts of Cicero's Orations sestertius y etc., occurs but sixteen 
times; HS is used in all other cases. 
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not lacking however passages which point strongly to the use of the 
genitive in this construction : e.g. Cic. de re p, iii. § 17, aeris miliens 
. . . triciens ; Livy xxiv. 11, deciens aeris ; Plin. N, H, vii. § 97, acceptis 
hominum centiens viciens; Mon. Ancyr. VI, 30, denarium se\xi'\<^ns 
milliens'], where the Greek text ii ftvptoSc? fivpia^v makes the restora- 
tion certain. 

There is another place in this same inscription III, 24, where 
sestertium, if it stood in a manuscript, would on Gronov*s theory be 
changed to sestertii: ea [s]u[mma sest'jertium circiter sexsiens milliens 
fuit; cf . Suet. Claud, 6, legato etiam circa sestertium (sestertii J. Gronov) 
vicies prosecutus. Finally Priscian ed. Hertz, vol. I, p. 307. i, quotes 
sestertium as a genitive in Cic. Verr, ii. Act, i. § 92, cum ad sestertium 
vicies t quingenta milia rem esse constaret; where, however, the manu- 
scripts of Cicero read : cum ad HS viciens quinquiens redegisse con- 
staret. 

From this evidence it seems necessary to admit the existence of 
the construction deciens sestertium in which deciens is used as a sub- 
stantive in the various cases of the singular, while sestertium is a 
genitive plural depending upon it. But if the existence of this con- 
struction be admitted, the necessity for these numerous emendations 
in Suetonius ceases to exist, even if the construction be regarded as 
archaic. For both Suetonius and Macrobius had a leaning toward 
grammatical studies and therefore the adoption of an archaic expres- 
sion in their writings could not excite surprise. 
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script of the eleventh or twelfth century shows readings which are 
quoted by Roth as peculiar to each of his three classes. In agreement 
with Memmianus it omits 249.31 conspiraHone ; in agreement with 
Roth*s second class it reads 217.27 factionis suae, 238.11 adverse 
rutnore, and omits 199.22 catuli, 245.9 ^^ provinciis, 248.34 intra 
urbem, 249.7 illos sibi redidisse, In agreement with Roth*s third class 
it omits 207.10 maiora et tristtora, and reads 229.21 sedentem. It 
further agrees with Memmianus and Mediceus III in omitting at first 
hand 32.26 libris, 76.12 ingenium, and agrees with Medicei I and III 
in omitting 19.36 in dies}- 102.14 umquam. 

These divergencies of early manuscripts from Roth's classes could be 
still further illustrated from material in my possession, but enough has 
surely been said to show that such divergencies are not sufficient ground 
for impugning the authority of fifteenth century manuscripts.* 

During the summer of 1899, while examining the manuscripts of 
Suetonius in the Biblioth^que Nationale in Paris, I inspected with some 
care one from the fifteenth century, No. 5809, and found in it, to my 
surprise, not only a very considerable number of readings adopted by 
Roth in his edition and attributed by him to Beroaldus, Sabellicus, 
Politian, and others, but also a number of readings known to Roth only 
from early printed editions of Suetonius. The number of these read- 
ings is so great as to make incredible the supposition of Roth that they 
are the fortunate conjectures of grammarians, while the confirmation 
which some of them receive from earlier manuscripts makes it very 
probable that most of the readings antedate the fifteenth century. 

The manuscript No. 5809 is written in double columns on folio sheets 
of carefully selected vellum in a large clear hand, probably French. It 
is divided into chapters, each preceded by a brief summary of the con- 
tents in red, and each beginning with a large, colored capital. The 
first page of the manuscript contains only the first chapter of the life 
of Julius Caesar with the title in gold CAII SEVTONII TRAN- 
QVILLI|DE VITA XII LIBER PRIMVS | CAESAR DICTATOR. 



^ These words are added by a later hand. 

' As a matter of fact an entirely new classification of the manuscripts of Suetonius, 
based upon the examination of a considerable number of manuscripts, is very much 
to be desired. It is not impossible that in such a classification a modest place may 
be found for fifteenth century manuscripts. 
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This whole page is elaborately ornamented in colors. Comparatively 
few abbreviations are used in the manuscript, not one tenth the number 
used in the codex Memmianus, evidence all of which fcivors a somewhat 
late date. 

Roth apparently examined this manuscript, although very cursorily, 
as he mentions it only on page xxx of his prefcice ; he was possibly 
deterred from a further examination by the considerable number of 
conspicuous blunders which appear in the early pages of the work. 

It is obvious from internal evidence that the writer of this manuscript 
did not personally invent the various correct readings which it offers ; 
his crude attempts to supply missing phrases and his frequent slips in 
perfectly familiar words are conclusive evidence on this point. It is 
also probable that the correct readings were not gathered by comparing 
a number of different manuscripts, for in that case we should expect to 
find many corrections in the body of the manuscript and alternative 
readings suggested in the margin, while, as a matter of fact, there are 
almost no erasures or corrections in the entire work; and even the 
obvious blunders have been allowed to stand. 

As a sample of the readings found in this manuscript the following 
are offered. 

Sabellicus is quoted by Roth as sole authority for 16 different read- 
ings, of which II are found in this ms. 126.12 Siculasque, 135.20 
Nemorensi, 156.16 principaliy 161. 17 icit^ 172.13 ioco, 17 9*3 7 Casit^ 
197.5 nan mediocre siudium. Ma^ime for maxime non mediocre siudium. 
Maxima, 208.26 Patrobiiy 220.9 circumforaneo, 225.10 Sabinis, 226.23 
cui, 244.8 sacrorum quidem die. To these may well be added 135.16 
Sabellicus hoplomacho 5809 oplomacho^zxA 245.36 Sabellicus Scantinia 
5809 scatinia. 

Of 53 readings quoted from Beroaldus, 30 are found in this ms., and 
of 42 readings quoted on the sole authority of Beroaldus, 22 are found 
in it : 35.32 ad manus, 56.15 scaptiensibus tribulibus, 60.12 ab se, 72.2 
ludiosy 101.8 mulloSf 108.5 creberrime, 108.16 exitium, 112.26 evocaraty 
126.4 Liviae Augustae, 126.29 fasciasy 130.12 prostraverit, 137.21 
libertos, 145.17 actor, 16 1.6 Christo, 164.20 interdiu, 167.10 quc^sturae, 
176.4 tiara deducta, i^ g.i $ prasinum, 196.17 Acte, 235.16 Cuti/ias, 
247.12 abductam, 247.18 membranis. Here belong also 149.29 Bero- 
aldus Silani 5809 sillani, and 246.1 Beroaldus Ocellatis 5809 Ocelatis, 
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Other readings attributed to Beroaldus but for which some manu- 
script authority is quoted appear in our manuscript, as follows: 56.20 
civitatem Romanam, 92.29 Netnausenses^ 123.25 hoste tunc not adopted 
by Roth, 174.34 catadrotnum, 221.38 reclamantibus, 245.1 commutii 
rerutn usu. 

The following readings attributed by Roth to Politian are found in 
this manuscript : 193.20 ascopera^ 250.2 «ci;v, 250.3 MOMrapi^ so also 
19.9 it, attributed to Egnatius, 22.30 Naso, attributed to Mancinellus, 
and 238.33 celeriter, attributed to Calderinus. 

Of readings known to Roth only from early printed editions the 
following are found in this manuscript : 55.36 ^^ improbatisy 64.1 1 con- 
sensu, Sj.^4 ac exttum, 95.30 <?^(^r<r/, ii^.^S Minats, 141.^0 e^erabat, 
156.21 StoechadaSy 186.22 Z. Agerinuniy 190.17 the correct forms 
TFartp and ftiTrcp in the Gred^ passage, 231.25 et patris patriae, 233.19 
Apollinari. 

The number of these readings is, as has already been suggested, too 
great, as also the number of sources from which they are supposed to 
have been drawn, for it to seem possible that they were not copied 
irom a single earlier source. Furthermore, a few at least of these 
readings are actually found in much older manuscripts which have never 
been properly utilized ior the text of Suetonius. Examples of such 
readings are the following, attributed to Beroaldus: 108.16 exitium, 
which is found in Parisinus 5802, a manuscript of the early fourteentii 
century, and the following, quoted by Roth from early editions : 1 15.38 
Minois which is found in Parisinus 5802 ; 186.22 Z. Agerinuniy which 
is found in Parisinus 5801 a manuscript of the twelfth century, and 
141.30 efferabaty which is found in Parisini 5801, 5810, and 5754, the 
last two manuscripts of the fifteenth .century.^ 

These readings were certainly not invented by Beroaldus or by any 
fifteenth century grammarian, but pretty certainly reproduce the tradi- 
tion of the parent manuscript. If, however, one fifteenth centiuy 
manuscript has preserved in some remarkable instances readings which 



* Of other readings attributed by Roth to Beroaldus, but which do not occur in 
Parisinus 5809, 1 found in earlier manuscripts the following: 86.18 qitOy 112.1 et, in 
Parisinus 5801 ; and 122.26 toco for loco in Parisinus 61 16 one of Roth's manusoripts; 
of. Roih s preface, page xxvii. 
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are substantiated by the evidence of earlier manuscripts, it is surely 
probable that the considerable number of correct readings in it which 
have not yet been traced to an earlier source are due, not to the 
acumen of fifteenth century grammarians, but to an accidental accuracy 
in copying from an earlier and conect source. 

But if this is true of one fifteenth century manuscript it may also be 
true of others, and the future editor of Suetonius will find it necessary 
to examine with some care the manuscripts of this centuiy and see 
whether they are not of value in establishing the original text 
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